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fender and to an examination of limiting conditions, that is, factors that specify conditions under which the model is more or less likely to operate as described. Specifically, we have argued that families will effectively rehabilitate an offender to the extent that they can reincorporate the offender into emotional, economic, social (civil), and moral (authority) exchange relationships within the family. We suggested that the model should operate differently for those from strong and cohesive families as compared with those from fractured families, for men as compared with women, for youthful as compared with adult offenders, and for those in central rather than peripheral locations in the family role structure. Moreover, external social factors such as community values, the existence of formal and informal support networks, and the socioeconomic status of the family can be expected to condition the operation of the model. Finally, factors related to the criminal justice system itself were cited as important for their impact on family functioning directly and for their indirect impact on the family's ability to rehabilitate the offender.
While the proposed model draws upon what we know of the sociology and social psychology of family functioning as well as upon the available literature on the families of offenders, the model has not been tested empirically and thus can serve only as an overarching heuristic for empirical research. We can suggest a few of the researchable questions generated by the model. For example, the model would suggest that the effects of job programs on recidivism will be mediated by the family status of the offender. An offender with strong familial attachments might be expected to be more motivated and more successful in job release or other job-related programs than offenders without such ties, because the job program affords the opportunity for enhancement of the offender's position in intra-familial economic exchange relationships, which itself is a rehabilitative mechanism, and this should operate above and beyond any absolute economic contributions to recidivism that stem from participation in the program.
The model offers theoretical rationale for evaluation of prison policies (such as weekend furloughs and visitation regulations) that are assumed to enhance or hamper the quality of the familial relationships of offenders. If families are important to rehabilitation, then we need to know which prison practices undermine fragile family relationships and which enhance family functioning. Moreover, the discussion of conditional variables offers an initial listing of factors that need to be examined in designing family-relevant intervention programs for specific offender subgroups. Further, the model suggests a set of outcome variables (that is, the degree of reengagement of the offender in the four domains of family exchange) against which the effectiveness of rehabilitation programs can be evaluated.